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EDITORIAL For More Mature Alumni 


PRINCETON ’09 — Lau- 
bach tells classmates what 
is being done in India 
through literacy and like 
programs. Judge Medina, 
class president, is at his 
right (above). In the lower 
picture, at lunch, Laubach 
is at the extreme right. 














Letters to the Editors 





Stresses Values in Nationwide Church 





Work Is Now Limitec 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Your recent articles and letters on church 
union brought this thought to me 

1 was born in the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, attended Princeton Seminary and 
served for five and a half years as a min- 
ister in that church rhere was a fellowship 
that was nation-wide At one General As- 
sembly I re-established friendship with men 
from New York to California There was a 
sense of belonging to a church that extends 
into all 48 states and had the whole nation 
as its field 

While today, having the finest Presbyte- 
rian fellowship I have ever known, I miss 
that nation-wide fellowship. Our work is 
limited to 16 states and our whole emphasis 
is there 

I long for union that we all might feel a 
part of each other group—a Presbyterian 
Church across the nation, working for the 
Kingdom of God 

JACK W. WARE. 
Carolina Beach, N. C. 


RSV Pulpit Bible 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Our church needs a new pulpit Bible. Can 
you tell me if any publisher is producing a 
pulpit Bible with the RSV text? 

We have received the new editions and like 
them very much but we feel that we should 
have something of more appropriate size for 
the pulpit 

NORTH CAROLINA 
EDITORS’ NOTE — Publishers promise 
the RSV pulpit Bible by next year. 


No Doctor 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
In an early June issue of your splendid 
publication, an Albert George Edwards was 





“Send us laborers” 
eries the church 


and so we send these-- 


REV. EUGENE 
S T RIC K LAND, 
Pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church at 
Plain Dealing, La. 
Mr. Strictland and 
his three brothers 
graduated f rom 
Schreiner. 


SCHREINER 


Presbyterian Military College 


Kerrville, Texas 





Andrew Edington, Pres. 
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named as having received an honorary Doc- 
tor of Divinity Degree from Westminster 
College, Fulton, Missouri. Many individuals 
and several of our church agencies have as- 
sumed that I am the individual, and this is 
not so The D D_ has aso been printed in 
the Assembly's minutes following my name 
1 shall therefore be grateful if some correc- 
tion could be carried in your paper since 1] 
can lay no claim to such honor. 
ALBERT GEORGE EDWARDS. 

Harrisonburg, Va. 

P. S. If memory does not deceive me, | 
believe there is an Albert George Edwards 
who is a minister in the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S A 


Cooperation in Logan 


PO THE OUTLOOK: 

1 have read THE OUTLOOK for a con- 
siderable number of years and heartily ap- 
prove your emphasis on cooperation, espe- 
cially among denominations This being 
true, | would like to share with you some 
of the fine things that the different denomi- 
nations have been able to accomplish through 
cooperation. The unifying medium here of 
course is the Ministerial Association. It is 
composed of both white and Negro ministers. 

Four years ago the Association sponsored 
the Eddie Martin revival here in which hun- 
dreds were saved I was not here then but 
it is said that he made a lasting impression 


on the youth of our city. This year we had 
the nationaly known Nazarene leader, Dr, 
Russell VY. DeLong who did a fine piece of 
work. 

Two years ago it was the influence of the 
Ministerial Association which enabled a new 
political party to get into power which 
cleaned up the city to an amazing degree. 
This year the ministers have been asked to 
serve as election officias in lan effort to 
keep the election fair and ciean. 

On Sept. 30 we held a union celebration ot 
the R SV. and had as our speaker, Dr. 
William Crane, one of our own Presbyterian 
preachers from Charleston 

On October 26th we joinead in a union 
celebration of Reformation Sunday. Dr. Jo- 
seph M. Dawson, director of the Baptist Joint 
Committee on Public Affairs was our speaker 
This was carried by two radio stations. 

Likewise, each minister is given a week on 
botn stations every three or four months for 
devotional services Now the ministers are 
being given a half-hour each Sunday eve- 
ning in order to conduct a program entitled 
The Pastor's Study. This is a popular ap- 
proach to broadcasting whereby the minister 
receives telephone calls from the audience 
and answers their questions over the air 

Then there are the joint Thanksgiving anda 
Easter services which the churches celebrate 
together each vear. Next month a_ joint 
leadership training schoo! is to be held with 
such outstanding people teaching as Dr. Rollo 
Walker former professor at Ohio Wesleyan. 

1 do not expect you to print this material 
but thought that vou would be interested in 
what we are doing here in Logan. 


ARNOLD B. POOLE. 
Logan, W. Va. 





No. 6 ina series on RSV changes 


Military might, political power, 
emperors on gilden thrones, tribute, 
loot, booty, spoils—these were the 
great facts in the ancient world. 

The Hebrew governments had gone 
collaborationist. With a cynical dis- 
regard tor the ancient faith, near- 
Quislings had sold out to the con- 
querors, lived riotously, and installed 
pagan dieties even inside the sacred 
precincts of the Temple in Jerusalem 

But the spirit of prohecy was not 
dead, and no nation is lost if that 
survives. At least one man of God 
continued to declare that “our God 
is not through.” 

Tyrants and totalitarians have al- 
ways had a way of making them- 
selves to appear final and unbeat- 
able. While they ride the crest of the 
wave they seem so completely vic- 
torious. But there has always been 
another day! 

With all of Europe almost within 
his grasp, and with a hundred battle- 
fields stewn with his enemies dead, 
Napoleon seemed to have conquered 
the world. But that was yesterday. 





Helpless Gods 


By ROY L. SMITH 


Let your collection of idols deliver you.—Isaiah 57:13, RSV. 


Let thy companies deliver thee.—{ JV. 


For a time it appeared that Hitler 
would move his legions across North 
Africa, take the Suez, cut the jugu- 
lar vein of the British Empire, and 
bring the Allies to their knees. But 
at Aiamein he was strangled in a 
dust storm. And now all that was 
yesterday. 

Call the roll of the tyrants who 
have ridden rough shod over the 
rights of men made in the image of 
God. Sargon, Pharaoh, Alexander, 
Genghis Kahn, Caesar, Hannibal, 
Mussolini! Where are they now? En- 
tombed in yesterday! 

How helpless are our idols—pol- 
itical power, military might, eco- 
nomic resources, atomic bombs, jug- 
gernauts, invincibles! 

Just because communism is of the 
same essence its fate will be the 
same. Tchnological processes, scien- 
tific methods, economic determinism, 
impersonal materialism, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat. Such gods 
can never deliver the race. They have 
failed too many times and_ so 
pathetically! Our God is not through! 
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Anti-Semitic Effort 
In Political Fight 
Hit by J. M. Richards 


Seminary President Says 
Prejudice Breeds Prejudice 


ATLANTA, Ga. —(RNS)— President 
J. McDowell Richards of Columbia 
Theological Seminary declared here 
that an anti-Jewish card distributed 
with Gov. Herman Talmadge’s racial 
pamphlet on Georgia’s county unit 
amendment “shows how one prejudicial 
appeal leads to another.” 


Dr. Richards denounced the card in 
a newspaper interview a day after he 
and a number of other Georgia church 
leaders called for an end to the injection 
of religious and racial prejudice in the 
political campaign. 


“Hitlerism at Its Worst’ 


Dr. Richards, a Presbyterian leader 
in this area, said: 


“I consider the Anti-Semitic card the 
work of Hitlerism at its worst. I didn’t 
believe it possible in America, and it 
cannot be too vigorously opposed from 
the beginning. 


“Two preacher friends of mine re- 
ceived the card stapled to a racial pam- 
phlet which was signed by Governor 
Talmadge. I do not say the governor 
had anything to do with the card ap- 
pealing to religious prejudice, but the 
fact that anyone thinks Georgia is ripe 
for such an appeal is evidence that one 
prejudicial campaign leads to another.” 


Meanwhile, the Anti-Defamation 
League of the B’nai B’rith said the anti- 
Semitic literature was “the brainchild 
of a Bible-quoting, Nazi-like organiza- 
tion calling itself the Christian Anti- 
Jewish Party.” 


Party Members Few 


Party members are few, the ADL 
said, but “its virulently anti-Semitic 
messages have stunned and angered 
many Georgians who received the 
cards.” 


The ADL said the anti-Semitic 
literature had “aroused wrath among 
all segments of the population through- 
out the state. We have been deluged by 
calls of indignation from every nook and 
cranny of the state.” 


Methodists Are Polled on Issues 


CHICAGO — (RNS) — Methodist 
readers of their official weekly, the 
national Christian Advocate, have ex- 
pressed themselves on important cur- 
rent issues as follows, as reported from 
an Advocate poll: 

All-out military aid to end the Korean 
war, 58% opposed. 

A ban on atomic weapons and pro- 
gressive reduction of “conventional” 
armaments under effective (United 
Nations) control, 82% approved. 

Continuation of U. S. economic aid 
to other nations, 82% for, 18% against. 

Continued help to underdeveloped 
nations under the Point Four program, 
89% approved. 


Government aid to hospitals, orpha- 
nages and otner church-supported wel- 
fare institutions, 26% approved. 

Federal Fair Employment Practices 
legislation, 80% approved. 

Should legislation make labor unions 
accountable for their acts? 95% yes. 

Federal, instead of state, control of 
offshore oil lands, 54% approved. 

Should the federal government legis- 
late in cases (like that of mine safety) 
when the states fail to provide adequate 
safeguards? 84% yes. 


Should a political party be supported 
regardless of whether the voter agrees 
with a candidate’s views, 27% yes. 


Positive Protestantism Is Stressed 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—(RNS)—An im- 
passioned plea for Protestantism to do 
‘everything possible to cooperate with 
the best in Roman Cathloicism” was 
made at the annual Reformation service 
here by Harry Emerson Fosdick, noted 
preacher and author. 

Dr. Fosdick told an overflow crowd 
of 4,000 persons in Kleinhans Music Hall 
that cooperation is necessary “for the 
sake of our nation and the world” 

Dr. Fosdick, who is pastor emeritus 
of Riverside church, New York City, 
said he was “fed up with negative 
Protestantism.” He urged cooperation 
with Roman Catholicism as one step in 
making Protestantism ‘‘a dynamic, for- 
ward-looking movement.” 

“The points of conflict between. us 
are many and obvious and today they 
are acrimoniously stressed,” Dr. Fos- 
dick declared. 

“We will not have an American am- 
bassador at the Vatican—but, then, 
there are strong Roman Catholic voices 
in the United States which agree with 
that. 

“We will not have public funds used 
for the suport of private and parochial 
schools—but then many Roman Catho- 
lics affirm that too.” 


Protestants Look at Own Practices 


Asserting that relationships between 
church and state cause Protestant ap- 
prehension of Catholics, Dr. Fosdick 
continued: 


“Let us never forget that on that point 
we Protestants do not come into court 
with clean hands; that in one country 
after another where Protestants are a 


majority, there are today established na- 
tional Protestant Churches with im- 
portant discriminatory privileges that 
Roman Catholics are denied. 


“The American system, separating 
church and state, has not yet, by any 
means, been unanimously accepted by 
Protestantism. And let us not forget 
either that millions of loyal American 
Catholics thoroughly agree with us about 
our national policy—the clear separation 
of church and state. 


“T am not trying to belittle the serious- 
ness of the conflicts between Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism, but I am saying 
that the Roman Church is not nearly so 
monolithic and unanimous as we com- 
monly suppose, and that, while at times 
we may have to stand up and fight on 
certain issues, our most effective long- 
range policy is for the best in Protestant- 
ism to cooperate, where it can, with the 
best in Roman Catholicism.”’ 


Needs Call for United Effort 


A second step in the program of posi- 
tive Protestantantism is the ecumenical 
movement, Dr. Fosdick said. 

“Let us amalgamate our divided 
forces and achieve a new unity that 
will give us strength,” he urged. “But 
let us do this because we have taken the 
realistic measure of our desperate 
generation and its tragic needs.” 

The grey-haired clergyman, a native 
of Buffalo, recalled in a voice full of 
emotion that “for 75 years I have 
watched my generation try to save it- 
self by scientific means. 

“Science alone cannot save us,” he 
said. “We desperately need the gospel 
for the transformation of our personal 
lives and the ethical reformation of our 
societies. And our desperate need calls 
for the social gospel too. 








Mackay Warns on Church-State Tie 

ATLANTA, Ga. —(RNS)— Protestants 
must fight anything which resembles a 
“Church State’ or a ‘‘State Church,” 
John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, told a Reforma- 
tion Day rally at the Municipal Audi- 
torium here. 

He warned againts despotic forms of 
government which ‘“‘demand absolute 
loyalty to the state’? and against ‘“‘all 
semblances of the state church, Catholic 
or Protestant.”’ 

Dr. Mackay hailed the publication of 
a new English-language Roman Catho- 
lic translation of the Bible as a sign of 
a ‘“‘progressive attitude which began in 
the Catholic Church about 50 years ago.”’ 

He said that Protestants view the 
Bible as “‘not a mere record, but the 
supreme and permanent medium of in- 
tercourse between God and man.”’ 

“It is not enough to use the Bible as 
a source book for doctrine,’’ he added. 
‘“‘When we read, we must listen for God 
to speak and challenge us.” 


Oxnam Speaks in Richmond 

RICHMOND, VA. — Protestantism’s 
contribution to freedom was stressed by 
G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist bishop of 
the Washington area, in an interdenomi- 
national meeting at the Mosque Audi- 
torium celebrating Reformation Day. 

“Protestantism has stood for the free 
mind and in opposition to all attempts 
to shackle that mind, whether they 
come from political, economic or ec- 
clesiastical sources,’”’ declared the bis- 
hop. It is for this reason, he said, that 
the Protestant emphasis has been so 
creative in democracy and that it 
makes the “fundamental contribution 
to our way of life today.” 

Not a single great Protestant country 
has been seriously infiltrated by Com- 
munists, he said. 





Bishop Oxnam declared that it is im- 
verative that denominations join hands 
when the church is challenged and he 
pointed to the World Council of 
Churches and the National Counci) of 
Churches as effective avenues 91 co- 
vperation and Christian witness. 

Deploring current attacks upon the 
public schools, Bishop Oxnam said, ‘‘We 
do not join in the clamor that every little 
red schoo) house has a little Red school 
teacher. . . . The attack on our schools 
is striking at the bulwarks of our 
democracy.” 


Currie in Oklahoma City 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—(RNS) 
—Protestants were urged not to mark 
Reformation Day by “the old recrimina- 
tions,” by Thomas W. Currie, Dallas, 
Texas, minister, in an address before 
3,000 persons in the municipal audi- 
torium here. 

“This day,” he said, “ought to be an 
occasion for the discovery of the living 
Christ as he steps toward us from an 
avid study of the Bible.” 

The observance, attended by members 
of almost every Protestant congregation 
in the city was opened with a proces- 
sional of 50 ministers in varied vest- 
ments as a 300-voice choir sang ‘‘God 
of Our Fathers.” The audience then 
stood to recite the Apostles’ Creed and 
participate in responsive reading and 
in singing “Laudamus Te.” 


14,000 in Cincinnati Meeting 

CINCINNATI — (RNS) — A record 
crowd of 14,000 attended the seventh 
annual Festival of Faith, united Protes- 
tant Reformation Day observance, in 
the Cincinnati Garden. 

The program, sponsored by the 
Greater Cincinnati Council of Churches, 
focussed attention on the new Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. Nine of 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering the question below, recorded from a Presbyterian radio program, is 
Donald G. Miller, professor of New Testament at Union Seminary in Virginia. 


SEGREGATION AND CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES 

Why is it that Christian colleges in 
the South are still segregated when 
state institutions are being forced to 

take Negro students? 

MILLER: The technical, legal reason 
is that Christian colleges are private in- 
stitutions and, therefore, are not sub- 
jected to pressure of the laws of the state 
as are public institutions, and they may 
maintain segregation as long as they de- 
sire. The fact that they have segregation, 
therefore, simply reflects the prevail- 
ing desire on the part of Christian peo- 
ple who support and control these Chris- 
tian colleges. It will remain there until 
the temper and mood of the churches 
changes sufficiently to demand that seg- 
regation cease in Christian colleges as 
it has in many cases in state institu- 
tions. It seems rather strange to some 
of us, however, that the church should 


4 


be the last stronghold of segregation. 
When non-church institutions for purely 
human reasons are abolishing it, it 
would seem to some of us, at least, that 
for the sake of Christ Christian institu- 
tions ought not only to follow but to take 
leadership in the matter. 


Should the Ghristian colleges go 
ahead and abolish segregation at all 
costs now? 


MILLER: Well, as a practical prob- 
lem, it could hardly be done until the 
clientele which supports the Christian 
colleges is willing to accept it. I do not 
think that college administrations can 
force an issue like that beyond the ap- 
proval of their constituency, but one hopes 
that the time is not too far ahead when 
there will be such a shift of opinion 
among Christian people that will allow 
administrations of colleges to do that 
sort of thing. 


the thirty-two scholars responsible for 
the revision, including Luther A. Weigle, 
dean emeritus of Yale Divinity School 
who was chairman of the group, were 
present at the ceremonies here. 

An elaborate Bible pageant was pre- 
sented by a cast uf severa] hundred per- 
sons. 

Bernard C. Clausen of Willoughy, 
Ohio, preached the sermon on the sub- 
ject, “Have Yuu Been Revised?” — 

Earlier, an elaborate prucession was 
held in which -100 Knights Templar 
marched with the clergy and Biblical 
scholars. Music was provided by a 
chorus of 1,200 representing 60 local 
choirs 


Festival in Detroit 


DETROIT, Mich.—(RNS)-—An over- 
flow crowd of more than 7,000 persons 
packed the Masonic Temple auditorium 
here for Detroit’s sixth annual Protes- 
tant Reformation Festival. 

Highlight of the service was a colorful 
processional of some 300 persons up to 
an altar erected on the auditorium 
stage. Participating were clergymen, 
members of the laymen’s committee 
that sponsored the observance, and 24 
young men each of whom carried a ban- 
ner of one of the denominations affili- 
ated with the Detroit Council of 
Churches. 

Music was provided by an organist 
and a massed choir of several hundred 
voices drawn from the city’s churches. 
The Salvation Army’s Detroit Citadel 
Band entertained for a half-hour be- 
fore the service began. 

E. Stanley Jones, noted evangelist, 
talked on ‘‘My Twelve Life Convictions.” 

“The Christian way is written not 
merely in the pages of the Bible but 
it is written in us,” Dr. Jones saia “It 
is the way we are made to live. We can 
live against it, but if we do we get 
hurt.” 


Democracy Flows from Christianity 


CLEVELAND —(RNS)— Democracy 
grows naturally from evangelical Chris- 
tianity, Franklin Clark Fry, president 
of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, told a large crowd at the 
annual Festival of Faith service in Pub- 
lic Hall here. 

“Allow the Biblical gospel to speak 
freely in any environment and democ- 
racy is the most likely result,” he said. 

Dr. Fry’s address followed a series 
of colorful preliminaries to the service. 

As the first fanfare of trumpets 
echoed through the hall, a pageant was 
unfolded on the stage depicting the 
nailing of the 95 theses on the doors of 
the Castle Church in Wittenberg, Ger- 
many, an act by Martin Luther that 
heralded the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion movement. 

A second fanfare of trumpets signaled 
the start of the processional, uniformed 
Knights Templar acting as an honor 
guard to several hundred clergymen and 
lay leaders as they marched through 
the center aisles and took places below 
a large suspended cross on the stage. 
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@ I hope that every reader of THE OUTLOOK will take Mr. LaRoe’s 
article seriously. Both he and Frank Laubach are Princeton classmates 
of mine. I concur sincerely in their attempt to make Christian laymen 
take the church and the cause of Christ more seriously—HAROLD R. 
MEDINA, Circuit Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, New 


York. 


India at a Princeton Reunion 


HAT a college class reunion can 

rise above the level of frivolity and 

clownish garb and _ free-flowing 
liquor may now be recorded as esta- 
blished fact. 

This does not mean that the Prince- 
ton Class of 1909 has lost its youthful 
spirit or its fine sense of humor. If it 
had lost the latter its members would 
not have been urged in Judge Medina’s 
pressing invitation to the reunion to 
“come back to Princeton and see how 
much older your classmates look than 
you think you look.” The writer, still 
young, active and vigorous, returned to 
his 43rd reunion to find himself associat- 
ing with more than 100 elderly class- 
mates who are well past sixty and who 
look it. Forty-three years can make a 
difference in the appearance of other 
people. 

Something Has Happened 

Something important and mystical 
has happened to the Princeton Class of 
1909. Every member of the class feels 
it, but I doubt whether any member of 
the class could define it. All of us know 
that the change is decidedly a spiritual 
change, and for the better. 

The spiritual metamorphosis may 
have started with Judge Harold R. 
Medina, much beloved president of the 
class. He does not hesitate to say—in- 
deed he goes out of his way to affirm— 
at ‘09 class dinaers and reunions. that 
God has become increasingly real to him 
in recent years. (See his article entitled 
“The Judge and His God” in THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, April 2, 
1951, and other publications.) 

No member of a college class who 
is so deeply loved and who has such a 
dynamic personality can fail to trans- 
mit his spiritual quality to the other 
members of his class. Judge Medina, 
Episcopalian layman and judicial master 
of rebellious communist lawyers, has 
done this very thing. It was Harold’s 
idea that our 43rd reunion should be 
different. His urgent invitation to his 
classmates to attend the reunion ad- 
vertised “a 1909 family forum at which 
‘The Responsibility of the United 
States Overseas’ will be discussed by a 
group of distinguished classmates. in- 
cluding Frank C. Laubach, Bayard 
Dodge, George Armstrong and Norman 
Armour.” ; 

Such was the spiritual atmosphere 
of the reunion that Frank C. Laubach, 


*Washington, D. C., attorney and 
former Moderator of the Presbyterian, 
USA, General Assembly. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1952 


By WILBUR LaROE* 
* 


honored member of the class, described 
it as “something like a religious re- 
vival.” Not only I but the older-looking 
inembers of the Class of 1909 could 
sense a deep spiritual note in the whole 
afiair. How could it be otherwise with 
Judge Medina presiding and with Frank 
Laubach as principal speaker?* 

It was Laubach who brought India 
and her problems dramatically tu the 
attention of his admiring classmates and 
who thrilled them with his drarnatic 
and terrifying description of the titanic 
struggle that is taking place within the 
soul of India as she stands at civiliza- 
tion’s crossroads and tries honestly to 
decide whether to take the road marked 
“Communism” or the road marked 
“Christian Democracy.” 

Laubach explained that political 
philosophy and religion are not easy 
1or the simple reascn that hungry men 
and women are more interested in ob- 
subjects to teach to the people of India 
taining food. And hungry folk are apt 


*At the Princeton University Com- 
mencement on June 17, 1952, Dr. Lau- 
bach received the degree of Doctor of 
Philanthropy, with the following cita- 
tion: 

FRANK CHARLES LAUBACH, Class 
of 1909, who has given his life to 
Christian missionary work. For more 
than a score of years he has been 
traversing the globe to wipe out illiter- 
acy from the face of the earth. In 
sixty-four countries he has helped 15,- 
000,000 people learn their ABCs in 239 
languages and dialects. An evangelist 
of literacy. In method unique. In spirit 
naive. In Godliness practical. 


LISTEN TO LAUBACH—Princeton’s Class of 1909 hears the challenging words of 


to choose the easy way if it promises 
nothing better than temporary alievia- 
tion of the pangs of hunger. The denger 
that they will choose the easy way is 
the more real if the people are so igno- 
rant that their untutored minds see 
God in clouds, or in winds, or in the en- 
ticing but false inducements of Stalin- 
ism. Any gospel that promises focd can 
seem like a God-given message to those 
who are near starvation. 


Warning: Four Years 


Laubach believes—and who will say 
him nay?—that the world never faced 
a more crucial battle than that now 
going on in India between the world’s 
two greatest ideologies. What little hair 
remains on 1909 heads was raised to 
vertical position when Laubach assured 
his classmates that the issue in India 
will be decided within the next four 
years, and when he added the warning, 
“If we lose India we lose Asia and if 
we lose Asia, Africa and the Near East 
will be in danger.” 

Our apprehension was not lessened 
when Laubach explained the awful 
handicaps confronting us in India one 
of which is India’s honest distrust of 
us. So long did India suffer under 
British imperialism, and so closely are 
we identified with Britain in India’s 
thinking, that we, too, are placed ir the 
imperialistic category, with the result 
that when we now go to India with 
plans, however sincere, for her eco- 
nomic and cultural rehabilitation we 
are met with honest and deep-seated 
suspicion. No pretty words or emphatic 
asseverations will put an end to this 
deep-rooted distrust. “Only deeds will do 





Frank Laubach as he unfolds the critical opportunity offered today in India and like 
situations. 
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it, and deeds which are so affirmatively 
Christian that they will carry their own 
ciear proof that the spirit of imperial- 
ism and aggrandizement has been re- 
placed by the spirit of Christian love.” 

We had not understood, until Lau- 
bach shook us, to what extent feuda- 
lism still exists in our disturbed world 
er the alarming extent to which it fur- 
nishes fuel for the communist fires. We 
worry about a million sharecroppers in 
our own country, but how about a 
nation with three times our popuiation 
in which the vast majority of the 
people are sharecroppers? Incidentally, 
in the Phillipines, where Laubach did 
his missionary pioneering, the rebel- 
lious Huks (pronounced Hooks) are all 
sharecroppers. Their rebellion, like so 
many revolutionary outbursts in other 
lands, has its genesis in the struggle 
of man for food and in the protest 
against the inhumanity which sc often 
js the concomitant of feudalism and im- 
perialism. Laubach is clearly unhappy 
over our quasi-endorsement of the 
French imperialism in Indo-Chins and 
Africa, an endorsement which the 
Asiatic mind cannot easily reconcile 
with our new Christian program in 
India. 

Another great handicap that we face 
when we try to extend the generous 
hand of Christian friendship to the 
people of India is our military psychol- 
ogy. Laubach says that we are guilty of 
tragic error if we think that the world’s 
starving millions want to take sides 
with the physically strong. There is 
something about the Asiatic mind that 
tells the Asiatics that truth is the only 
road to lasting peace. The people of 
India hate war and they are suspicious 
of military strength. When the Penta- 
gon comes out, as it does frequently, 
with boastful announcement of some 
new and powerful weapon of destruc- 
tion, I.aubach trembles because he 
knows that the announcement will be 
broadcast speedily by all the com- 
munist newspapers of India, and that 
India will thus be given one more rea- 
son to doubt that the United States is 
honestly seeking the Christian road to 
peace. 


See the Brighter Side 


But there is a brighter side to the 
picture. The government of India is co- 
orerating with our government in 2 re- 
habilitation program that is without 
precedent in human history. Never in 
the history of the world has any nation 
embarked on such a gigantic program 
for helping another nation. So vast and 
so intelligent and so thoroughly Chris- 
tian is our Point 4 Program that it may 
conceivably be successful even within 
the limited four-year period. This hope 
is being strengthened by the excellent 
impression which Chester Bowles has 
made on the people of India. He and 
his family have won the heart of India 
by their democracy. The Bowles chil- 
dren go with the other children to the 
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public schools of India, one of these 
schools being held in a tent because of 
the lack of a modern school building. 
The ambassador himself is a “good 
*nixer” whose friendly smile carries with 
it no suggestion of autocracy or of 
superiority. 

Our plan for India’s rehabilitation is 
vast in its proportions. It aims to re- 
build India by starting with the villages. 
Teams of experts from our country go 
to each village with a program which 
includes (1) expert advice on agricul- 
ture; (2) expert medical advice; (3) 
the best information on home eco- 
nomics; (4) a new literacy program. 

Of these four, the last may well be 
the most important, for nine-tenths of 
the people are illiterate. The man in 
charge of the literacy plan is no other 
than Frank C, Laubach, flaming disciple 
and missionary statesman. 

One of the intriguing parts of the 
literacy plan is the clever combination 
of reading material and pragmatic in- 
struction in cultural education. When 
a village class is taught to read, its 
“Second Reader” is far different from 
ours. A day’s lesson may go something 
like this: 


Rice alone is not sufficient food. Each 
family must grow fruits and vegetables. 
Proteins are a necessary part of diet. 
Eggs are good protein food. We get eggs 
from chickens. Many chickens can easily 
be raised. The prolific white ants in 
your villages can be easily captured 
and make perfect protein food for 
chickens. 








STUDENT LEADERS—Wayne Meeks 
(left), Presbyterian, U. S., student leader 
(Alabama), talks it over with Philippe 
Maury, executive secretary of the World 
Student Christian Federation. Meeks 
was named vice-chairman of the United 
Student Christian Council at the meeting 
in Oxford, Ohio, which automatically 
makes him chairman of the USCC’s 
World Student Christian Federation Com- 
mittee in this country. He is a past 
moderator of the Westminster Fellow- 
ship Section of the Assembly’s Youth 
Council. 


And so it goes. Thus the students 
learn not only 10 read but to aid the 
two nations in their joint effort ‘‘to lift 
India above the hunger line.” 

On the optimistic side also is the fact 
that there is taking place withia our 
nation the same hind of spiritual change 
that is taking place within the Prince- 
ton Class of 1909. The poor spiritual 
insight that led us for so many years 
to a policy of isolationism and to a 
kindly tolerance of imperialism is being 
so markedly improved that now, for the 
first time in history, we are taking a 
real interest in helping other nations; 
not helping them only as the Pentagon 
would help them, but giving them the 
help that Christ himself would give. 

“Can we change the whole attitude 
of India in the short space of four 
years?” asked an incredulous classmate. 
“Well,” replied Laubach, whose uncon- 
querable faith makes him an incurable 
optimist, ‘‘didn’t we change the attitude 
of Japan in that space of time?” 

Judge Medina was so deeply moved 
by Laubach’s talk that he could hardly 
speak. His head was in his hands. At 
the end of Laubach’s talk his classmates 
rose en masse to express their apprecia- 
tion. Medina, forgetting for the moment 
that he was not presiding at a com- 
munists’ trial, erroneously thought that 
nis classmates were rising to obtain 
leave to ask questions. “Hey, you guys,” 
he exclaimed characteristically, ‘‘what in 
the dickens are you all jumping up for? 
Don’t you realize that our time is short 
and that we have got to hear Bayard 
Dodge on the Near East and George 
Armstrong on the State Department’s 
international problems and Norman 
Armour on Latin America? Now you 
guys sit down.” 

Tt would doubtless be too much of a 
“plug” to say that all of these men, in- 
zliding Laubach, are members of the 
young Princeton Class of 1909. 


USA Synod Acts Against 


Segregation in S. Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—(RNS)—The At- 
lantic Synod, Presbyterian Church, 
USA, expressed opposition to a pro- 
posed amendment to the South Caro- 
lina constitution which would eliminate 
a requirement that the General As- 
sembly of the state provide free public 
schools. 

The school amendment, proposed by 
Gov. James F. Byrnes, would, the 
governor has stated, give the people of 
South Carolina time to think over and 
determine what action to take if the 
United States Supreme Court decides 
to outlaw segregation in the public 
schools. 

Without such an emergency actian 
schools in the state would immediately 
have to end segregation should the 
court decree it, the governor said. 

A Negro synod, Atlantic represents 
Presbyterian, USA, churches in South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
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°@ No. 4ina series of four articles on ministers’ salaries 


Some RKecommended Salary Changes 


HERE are a few minor changes 

which could be made in our present 

salary system which, though not 
making it perfect, would bring relief 
to some of the oppressed and begin to 
relieve some of the inequities. These, 
of course, are personal opinions based 
on my study of minister’s salaries in our 
church, and therefore, I shall use the 
first-person approach. 

1. I recommend an Assembly-wide 
minimum salary of $3,000. Every pres- 
bytery should be encouraged to go be- 
yond this point if it can so finance it. 
Financially weak presbyteries which 
cannot finance a $3,000 minimum should 
be subsidized by funds from the home 
mission funds of the General Assembly. 
The demand for extra funds upon the 
Assembly’s agency should not be heavy, 
but even if it should, it would seem 
wiser to take care of the needs of our 
present ministers than to invest so much 
in new buildings. It may be said that 
many of the new buildings are being 
financed in part by the ministers in 
the marginal areas of our church who 
are going without adequate salaries. 


This will not relieve all of the suffer- 
ing but will help some of the more 
needy families. 


Re-Grouping Might Help 


2. Each presbytery should make a 
study of the churches within its bounds. 
Perhaps some smaller churches could 
be regrouped so as to share a pastor 
and thus be able to pay an adequate 
salary. 

Also, I noted that many small rural 
churches and chapels paying $200-500 
per year are being supplied by pastors 
in large churches making large salaries. 
It would seem that the pastor of the 
large church has all that he can do and 
more in his “main” church. It would 
be to the advantage of the chapels to 
be supplied by a man with less responsi- 
bilities. For example, the minister of 
“First” Church may also be supplying 
a chapel on the outskirts of town. First 
Church pays its minister $7,000 and he 
receives $500 from the chapel. He has 
1.200 members which demand more 
time than he has. In the same city there 
is Westminster Church with 125 mem- 
bers which pays it minister $3,000. It 
would seem to the advantage of all con- 
eerned if the chapel were supplied by 
the pastor of Westminster rather than 
the pastor of First Church. 

Also, other churches really have no 
right to exist. Denominational competi- 
tion has led to many struggling churches 
which cannot afford a full-time minis- 
ter. The matter of ministr’s salaries is 


*Wynne, Ark., pastor. 
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tied in with the number ot churches and 
the competition among denominations. 
As Holt and Boisen have pointed out 
in an issue of Social Action: “American 
Protestants unquestionably raise suffi- 
cient money for support of the number 
of clergymen necessary to their spiritual 
life. . . . The pettiness of Protestant- 
ism ... results in insufficient funds both 
for the compensation of the clergy and 
for the carrying on of their work.” 

3. Presbytery’s Commission on the 
Minister and His Work should study 
the conditions of every minister in its 
bounds and advise the local officers in 
two particulars—in regard to the manse 
and the minister’s salary. Many 
churches simply do not know what is 
an adequate manse or salary. 

The commission could point out the 
poor condition of the manse where the 
minister could not. Also, it could bring 
ligures to prove the high cost of run- 
ning a car, the necessity of purchasing 
expensive books, the cost of heating a 
large manse, etc. A visit with the offi- 
cers, presenting the actual conditions, 
would do far more than a report at the 
meeting of presbytery or a letter urg- 
ing the officers “to take note of these 
tacts.” 

Especially should the commission con- 
fer with pulpit committees with regard 
to the salary offered prior to the issu- 
ing of a call to a new minister. Each 
committee should be led to see that the 
minister should be paid on the basis of 
his need No congregation should at- 
tempt to make its minister a rich man, 
but neither should it expect him to live 
on a sub-standard salary simply be- 
cause he is a minister. 


4. Most firms now provide some form 
of group medical-hospitalization insur- 
ance for their employees. One of the 
major causes of anxiety in the ministry 
could be relieved if the churches pro- 
vided such insurance for their pastors. 
Perhaps this could best be done on a 
presbytery basis, with the expense borne 
in part by th ministers and in part by 
an assesscent on the churches. 


Retirement Adjustments Urged 


5. In regard to the retirement funds 
I would recommend two things. First, 
that a thorough study be made of the 
possibility of equalizing the retirement 
benefits from the Minister’s Annuity 
Fund. I believe that the higher paid 
men would rejoice that they could so 
help their lower paid brethren to retire 
on the same pension which thy receive 
from the church. Some _ precaution 
against transfers from other denomina- 


tions coming in late in life may be 
necessary, such as the stipulation that 
a minister must serve at least 20 years 
(unless physically disabled) to be 
eligible for retirement benefits. 

Secondly, if equalized pensions would 
be insufficient or inadvisable, I recom- 
mend that the Assembly petition Con- 
gress to permit ministers to come under 
the provisions of the Social Security 
program. 

6. I recommned the establisment of 
a fund to be administered by some ap- 
propriate agency. Those beginning their 
ministry could borrow up to $500 from 
this fund without interest, repaying it 
at the rate of $25 per month for 20 
months. The application for the loan 
must be accomplanied by the endorse- 
ment of the presbytery which exercised 
care over the applicant during seminary 
days, and by three recommendations— 
two from laymen and one from a mini- 
ster. The loan would be secured by a 
personal note which would become in- 
terest bearing should the candidate 
leave the ministry before the repayment 
of the loan. 

Also, churches should be urged to 
provide a good stove and refrigerator 
in the manses. This would eliminate a 
major item of expense and insure the 
fact that they would always “fit” the 
manse. They should also keep them in 
good repair. 


Maximum Salary Suggested 


7. I recommend that a maximum of 
$7,500 be placed on the minister’s base 
salary, and that all other payments 
from the church to the minister, includ- 
ing the Minister’s Annuity Fund pre- 
mium, be limited to an additional $1,000. 
This is not an attempt to hit out in 
jealousy at the higher paid men. Lay- 
men should be given the assurance 
that ministers are not always trying 
to get more money and better condi- 
tions. We need to let the world know 
that no one expects to get rich or is 
trying to get all he can. Such a maxi- 
mum salary would be a witness to that 
fact and it should leave no minister in 
financial straits. 


8. Every minister should be _ en- 
couraged to question seriously his own 
stewardship. Though most ministers 
tithe and go beyond it, one cannot help 
wondering if we need to live on as high 
a standard as we think. When we speak 
of the demands of our congregations 
upon us, could not much of that be 
rationalization for the increase in our 
standard of living? One minister writes 
that now that he has moved to the city 
he needs four suits where one would 
do in the country. Maybe he did need 

(Continued on page 14) 
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EDITORIAL 





For More Mature Alumni 


Our feature article by Mr. LaRoe is 
far more than a fine story of a distin- 
guished class of Princeton alumni. It 
ought to trouble the common run_ of 
alumni of almost all colleges and uni- 
versities—for it points a finger of judg- 
ment at those specimens of doubtful col- 
legiate value. 

Almost any college administrator or 
professor, if he dared talk frankly, could 
tell you of the unhappy situations caused 
by not-very-well-educated almuni of his 
institution, of adolescent ideals which are 
nournished and of actually childish 
pranks which mark many a get-together 
of alumni. 

Princeton's 1909 group, however, would 
doubtless cheer the heart and lift the 
drooping spirits of any college president 
who has ambition to develop an educa- 
tional institution—and there must be a 
few whose ambitions are other than that. 
After 43 years these Princetonians evi- 
dently see something more to the oppor- 
tunities and obligations of alumni than 
conjuring up long-dead dreams of the 
past and trying to prove to each other 
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that the years have not taken their toll 
in body if not in mind. 

We like to think what could be done for 
every institution of higher learning if its 
alumni took a cue from Princeton’s 1909 
alumni. For all too long, well-meaning 
if not too wise sons—and daughters— 
of Alma Mater have whooped it up for 
high-powered sports program to bolster 
their own egos, they have been willing to 
go to any length to ‘‘prove’’ to some- 
body or other that old Siwash was better 
than something else. Best thing they 
could have done was simply to demon- 
strate that, thanks to help from Siwash 
and elsewhere, they themselves have be- 
come mature; that they can look the 
world’s challenge in its face and take 
their share; that they accept responsi- 
bility and measure up. 

Then, with mature alumni, a college 
ean build upon solid foundations, know- 
ing that its objectives will be supported 
and its program will advance without 
the undermining of irrelevant distrac- 
tions which some people think have to be 
provided to appease alumni who will ruin 
an institution which does not do as they 
demand. 


Those Salaries 


As we come to the last of our articles 
in Mr. Thomas’ series on pastors’ sal- 
aries, we face a number of questions on 
which opinions will differ widely. Some 
of these items ought to be discussed in 
these columns. Our readers, we hope, 
will write their reactions (briefly) for 
our letters page. 

Mr. Thomas has pointed up most of the 
difficulties which have to be considered 
in this area. Part of the problem in- 
volves unthinking (or, is it possible, un- 
caring) congregations which simply seek 
to get all they can out of a minister for 
the least possible financial return. We 
have long thought that presbyteries ought 
not to allow this to occur. They should 
not force a man to make any salary de- 
mands upon his people; the presbytery 
ought to have a committee or its perma- 
nent Commission constantly studying this 
matter. 

More than this, we have also felt that 
the ministry of Jesus Christ ought to 
be more of a practical fellowship than it 
now is. It is a matter of conscience to 
some men that such vast inequities exist 
and, even worse, it is unfortunate that 
so few appear to be troubled about it. 

It is to be hoped that the series of ar- 
ticles now being concluded will stimulate 
a far-reaching discussion of these prob- 
lems and, more important, will lead us 
to take steps in the direction of Chris- 
tian justice and brotherhood. 


GUEST EDITORS 


How Big Is too Big? 


‘Five thousand people are under my 
‘pastoral care,’’’ said a northern min- 
ister some time ago. ‘‘You can work 
out how much care each of them gets 





in my 80-hour week!”” 

Last Assembly was told by its Statis- 
tics Committee how big the ‘ideal par- 
ish’’ should be (a) to enable each minis- 
ter really to care for his people; (b) to 
pay its own way; and (c) as a working 
compromise between these two factors— 
(a) worked out at 500 census Presby- 
trians; (b) worked out at 100 communi- 
cant members; (c) worked out at 600 
census Presbyterians including 100 active 
members. But to divide New Zealand 
into units this size would require 625 
ministers — approximately double our 
present number. 

The matter is not mere figure-juggling. 
For business firms’ investigations have 
proved that no leader can have effective 
personal relations with more than about 
90 people. To try to serve more is like 
spreading one bed’s blankets over two 
beds: NO one in either bed is warm. 
In short, understaffing accounts for a lot 
of our church’s comparative ineffective- 
ness. 

The committee reported that parishes 
of over 900 census Presbyterians (includ- 
ing 150 communicant members) just can- 
not be effectually served. But to staff 
ones even that size requires 113 more 
ministers and home missionaries than we 
possess.—The Outlook (New Zealand). 








In Passing 


WOODROW WILSON comes in for many 

intimate glimpses as James H. Taylor, 
long the pastor of Central church, Wash- 
ington, tells story of his contacts with the 
President during his term of office. Dr. 
Taylor, now retired and living in Charles- 
ton, S. C., calls his little 44-page book, 
Woodrow Wilson in Church. He includes 
his own tribute which he paid at Wilson’s 
funeral. Many will be glad to have this 
glimpse into the life of a great Presi- 
dent. 





NOW that we are on the subject of books, 

let's look at a few more. For example, 
Harper's Bible Dictionary, by Madeleine 
S. and J. Lane Miller ($7.95). Typo 
graphy and arrangement contribute to 
the volume’s usefulness. In the few ref- 
erences we have made in the 851 pages 
we have found the contents admirable. 
All friends of Paul L. Garber, Bible pro- 
fessor at Agnes Scott, will be pleased 
that the extensive work which he did in 
the study of Solomon’s Temple is_ re- 
flected in this dictionary with the pic- 
tures of his scale model illustrating the 
article. Every ehurch, minister and 
Bible teacher would do well to have the 
volume. 
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MARGARET HALSEY'’S The Folks at 

Home (Simon & Schuster, $3) points 
the conflict between home and church 
training and that of the ‘‘outside world.” 
Should be faced. 
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WHERE ARE THE NINE? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





And Jesus answering said, Were not 
the ten cleansed? but where are the 
nine? Was there none found that re- 
turned to give glory to God, save this 
alien?’’—Luke 17:17, 18. 


N imaginable man, hearing this 
query, might have pursued the 
question further. Let us suppose 
he went and asked. Where WERE the 
nine? Is it possible his inquiries might 
have had some such result as follows? 

1. “Well, I am still checking up with 
the priests. I have to report back for 
another examination next week. They 
say I’m cured, or rather they say I 
seem to be cured. Anything like this 
is so unprecedented as to arouse skep- 
ticism. They fear a relapse, and so do I. 
I certainly don’t want to be premature 
with my thanks till I find out if I am 
really cured or not.” 

2. “I did intend to convey my thanks. 
In fact, I spoke to the priests about it, 
but they advise against it. As a healer 
they have a large respect for the man, 
but his ideas are anything but conser- 
vative. He has had some _ suspicious 
associates. He’s been under observation 
himself for some time. They tell me it 
doesn’t sit well with the authorities to 
be known as one of his friends. They 
understand my feelings, of course— 
highly creditable, they say—but there 
might be some question in case I am 
seen with the Nazarene too often. I 
suppose I have to think of my own 
reputation.” 

3. “Why should I? Actually all he 
did was to tell me to go show myself 
to the priests, and by the time I could 
get there I couldn't see a trace of the 
disease. I rather suspect he detected 
signs of recovery. The most he did was 
to predict the cure that was on its way 
anyhow. Meeting him was an irrelevant 
incident, I can’t see any call for grati- 
tude.” 

4. “Oh, well, you know what leprosy 
is. It just is not curable. If you have it 
you never get over it, and if you get 
over anything. whatever it may have 
been, it certainly could not have been 
leprosy. I laugh now when I think how 
scared I was, how scared we all were 

. . over nothing, nothing worse than 
a rash of some sort. I might maybe 
thank the man for calling my attention 
to the fact that nothing really ailed me, 
but as for thanking him for a cure, 
that’s nonsense.” 

5. “Oh, I wouldn’t want to bother the 
man. I hate to be conspicuous. You tell 
me this Samaritan went and knelt down 
in front of him... making a scene like 
that, just like a Samaritan, isn’t it? I 
do feel grateful, though. If I could just 
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quietly indicate my appreciation I 
might, but this man is always in the 
midst of a crowd. I just don’t feel like 
parading my feelings in front of that 
rabble.” 

6. “You mean go all the way back 
and thank him? That’s an awful lot of 
trouble, you know it is. I mean, how 
would I locate this healer? He never 
stays in one place long at a time. Stops 
in very out-of-the-way villages. I might 
be out on the roads for weeks before I 
could locate him. I lost enough time 
with that disease without losing more, 
chasing after the man who cured me, 
to make a public ceremony of thanks. 
if I ever run across him I’ll be glad to 
say a good word to him, you know me. 
I never forget a favor, but looking him 
up is too much trouble.” 


7. “I’m in a dedicate position, as I’m 
sure you can appreciate. It‘s bad enough 
to have been a leper, or thought to be 
one. But do you know, in those dreadful 
days we couldn’t choose our companions, 
and one of us was a dog of a Samaritan. 
That was really the worst of it. People 
saw us together... it was awful. I am 
getting a new start in life, and I can’t 
afford the ghosts of my past haunting 
me. If I stay away from the Nazarene, 
people will perhaps forget that once I 
slogged along the roads with a Samari- 
tan. But if I go back there—and I don’t 


see a chance of doing it privately—what 
I once was and who my ‘friends’ were 
will be remembered by a hundred 
people. Not that I’m not grateful; oh 
yes, I am, a thousand times. But I have 
all my future to think of. It would be 
foolish to bring up the fact that once 
upon a time I went around with un- 
touchables.” 

8. “You are right, perfectly right, my 
dear sir. I owe that man a debt of 
gratitude that mere words can never 
express. And that is precisely the reason 
why I have so far never attempted to 
make contact with him again. So great 
a man would scarcely be gratified by any 
ordinary expression of appreciation. I 
have been waiting until I could make 
some more appropriate gesture than a 
mere commonplace ‘Thank-you.’ I have 
contemplated writing a poem—a sonnet 
at least, preferably an ode, in which this 
man’s extraordinary powers would be 
extolled as they deserve. Perhaps, as I 
am a man of some influence, I might 
arrange for a civic ceremony in his 
honor on some of his subsequent visits 
to our locality. I also have in mind the 
creation of a pageant in his honor, a 
sort of symbolic drama in which he 
would have the leading role. My plans 
are as yet in the formative stage, but 
I do assure you, I have every intention 
of extending him, in some appropriate 
form or other, an ovation this city will 
long remember.” 

9. “Well, yes, of course, of course. 
Been meaning to run over and look him 
up, say thank you, you know. Every 
day I think, well, tomorrow’s the day, 
but you know how it is. Always some- 
thing to do at home, can’t seem to get 
a day off. But I’m going to, you bet.” 
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Evangelism Effort 
Tops Synod Meeting 


Synod of South Carolina 


Plans for the synod-wide evangelistic 
program late in October featured the 
meeting of the Synod of South Caro- 
lina this fall. A pre-synod conference 
gave representatives from the eight 
presbyteries an opportunity to report on 
local plans which were to be carried for- 
ward by more than 200 of the synod’s 
300 churches. Wm. H. McCorkle, As- 
sembly’s secretary of evangelism, called 
members of Synods ‘“‘pioneers in demon- 





strating that evangelism can be done on 
a synod-wide basis.’’ Cecil A. Thompson, 
Columbia Seminary professor, said, “So 
far as is known, this has never been 
done before.” The seminary students 
and faculty were scheduled to move 
hodily into South Carolina to assist with 
the campaign. 

Stewardship recommendations _in- 
“luded a $600,000 benevolence budget 
for the nine months of the next church 
year. The committee was also instructed 
10 draw up the budget following the 
“Texas Plan” so as to make sure that 
causes receive the funds which the 
church courts have approved. Un- 
designated gifts will be used to balance 
the otherwise unequal distribution of 
funds so as to bring all causes the ap- 
proximate amounts agreed upon. Bethel 
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Presbytery has been following this plan, 
in general, since 1947. 

Churches were asked by the religious 
education committee to “take note of 
the new Revised Standard Version of 


the Bible and commend it to their 
members.” A motion to delete this 
item was defeated by a large vote 

Edward G. Lilly, pastor of the second 
oldest church in the synod—-Charleston 
First—was named moderator. Under 
nis able direction the session moved 
steadily ahead and adjournment was 
reached a few ‘hours earlier than had 
heen anticipated. Dr. Lilly’s report for 
the Stewardship Committee called 
‘stewardship . . . probably the clearest 
and most definite measure of personal 
interest and devotion to Christ that we 
2an find.” 

Synod’s voice on the question of 
ilcoholic beverages was termed by Til- 
jen Scherer “almost a complete dud.” 
Reporting for the committee on alcohol 
~ducation, Dr. Scherer said, “Liquor is 
an underlying evil which the church 
must fight .... Washington (D.C.) is 
the chief offender along these lines .... 
The President of the U. S. and both 
candidates for the office, and others on 
down the line, seem to think that life is 
unbearable without highballs.” A $1,000 
budget item for the Christian Action 
Council was approved for work on 
alcohol educations. 

Encouraging reports were heard from 
Thornwell Orphanage, Presbyterian, 
Queens and Montreat colleges, and 
Columbia Seminary. All these institu- 
tions were commended for progress 
made. 

Not the least interesting part of 
synod was Williamsburg church in 
Kingstree, where the meeting was held 
—first time in the church’s 216 years’ 
nistory. Williamsburg is the third 
oldest church in the synod and its long 
story is filled with lively incidents. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War three invad- 
ing armies disturbed the community, 
but the church appears to have suffered 
more a few years later when its pastor, 
one Samuel Kennedy, openly denied the 
deity of Christ. The orthodox minority, 
in seeking to stop the spread of such 
heresy, so the story goes, early one 
morning in August of 1786 burned the 
church building, saving only the pulpit 
which one of the group had hidden in a 
barn. The church divided, built two 
duildings near each other and continued 
their separate ways for 42 years, until, 
under the ministry of John Covert, 
Williamsburg was reunited. 

Synod was high in its praise of the 
community’s hospitality where Presby- 
terians and non-Presbyterians alike 
joined heartily in entertaining the mem- 
bers. 

Next year the meeting will be held 
in the Florence church—much earlier 
than usual in order to conform to the 
change in the church year which be- 
comes effective Jan. 1, 1954. 

FRED A. HOPKINS 

York. 
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MOVIE OF THE MONTH* 





The Amazing 
Monsieur Fabre 


Amazing is the right word to describe 
Jean Henri Fabre, and it might also be 
descriptive of this excellent film biog- 
raphy produced and distributed by Wal- 
ter Futter. 

The son of a hard-working, uneducated 
farmer, one of a large family, Fabre ac- 
quired early a great curiosity for the 
commonplace things around him in fields 
and gardens: the wasp, fly, ant, moth. 
Getting an education through hard work, 
he qualified as a teacher, at first regard- 
ing his insect studies as an avocation. 
Then his observations and the notice of 
publications encouraged by John Stuart 
Mill, the English educator, began to 
bring him fame. Although he innovated 
radical changes in adult education which 
brought upon him the wrath of tradi- 
tionalists in the teaching profession, he 
was called for consultation by Napoleon 
III on the education of his son, was dec- 
orated with the Legion of Honor and 
could have remained as the prince’s 
tutor. But he preferred to return to his 
simple family life in a village in South- 
ern France. 

The rest of his 92 years were spent in 
studying and writing about insects. He 
left ten large volumes of his findings in 
his ‘‘Souvenirs Entomologiques,’’ which 
are considered the best in this field. Vic- 
tor Hugo called him ‘‘The Homer of the 
Insects.” To the end, he remained a 
humble man with a proud spirit. Fabre 
often said that he did not discuss the 
origin of creation, for when he saw the 
marvels of the insect world, he knew 
that ‘‘God was there.”’ 

All these factors are keenly felt in the 
exquisitely rendered portrayal of Fabre’s 
life. Pierre Fresnay, the great French 
actor, plays Fabre, and is well sup- 
ported by a good cast majoring in char- 
acter delineations. It is interesting to 
note that the film was made concurrently 
in French and in English by the same 
actors. It was photographed in South- 
ern France, where Fabre spent his life. 
With ingenious skill, many discoveries 
and observations in the insect world are 
embodied in excellent photography; it is 
possible that we see them better than 
Fabre himself did. 

This fine film introduces to American 
audiences a great man and his little 
world which is as large as God’s crea- 
tion. FOR: Family. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED: Eight Iron 
Men, The Stranger in Between, Because 
You’re Mine, The Quiet Man, O. Henry’s 
Full House—all for Adults and Young 
People. 





*Rated by the Protestant Motion Pic- 
ture Council. 
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have been received by our Board and invested in the 
work of Foreign Missions. 
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We will be glad to supply any information desired as to 
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No. 15 ina series on congregational singing 


Some Objections to Gospel Songs 


BY JAMES R. SYDNOR 


HE following objections, held by 
some people, are not addressed to 
gospel songs as a class but to cer- 

tain specified examples. The criticisms 
this week and next are related to the 
texts of gospel songs. We shall later dis- 
cuss certain musical criticisms. 

1. Certain gospel song texts are over- 
simplified. As was pointed out in an 
earlier article, many of our gospel songs 
were first issued in one of scores of Sun- 


day school songbooks which flooded the 
country in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. For example, several million 
copies of Lowry’s Royal Diadem, Bright 
Jewels, and Pure Gold were published 
for use in local Sunday schools and Sun- 
day school conventions. While these gos- 
pel songs have since appealed to millions 
of adult minds, they frequently were first 
issued for the child mind. 

“Tell me the old, old story’? was writ- 





For 75 Years Thanksgiving and 
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ten, according to its author, Miss Han- 
key, ‘‘When I was weak and weary af- 
ter an illness, and especially realizing 


what most of us realize that simple 
thoughts in simple words are all that we 
can bear in sickness.”’ 


Such considerations for the mental 
limitation of children, the ill, and the un- 
lettered led many authors to strive to be 
plain and obvious in their gospel song 
texts. 


Simplicity, clarity, and directness, of 
course, are virtues in hymns as well as 
sermons. Laymen with three or four 
advanced university degrees appreciate 
this as much as a humble laborer with 
only a high school diploma or less. How- 
ever, keeping in mind the average in- 
telligence and culture of Presbyterian 
congregations, we run a serious risk of 
not challenging, yea even boring, many 
earnest Christians by using hymn texts 
which, though sacred, lack the kind of 
logical development and spiritual chal- 
lenge found, for example, in most Pres- 
byterian sermons. 


To be specific, I have scrutinized the 
faces of scores of congregations engaged 
in singing this gospel song: 


“I can hear my Savior calling, 
I can hear my Savior calling, 
I can hear my Savior calling, 

Take they cross and follow, follow me. 
Where he leads me I will follow, 
Where he leads me I will follow, 
Where he leads me I will follow, 

I'll go with him, with him, all the way.” 


All too frequently during the singing of 
this song I have observed wandering 
vacant stares on the faces of the con- 
gregation. Why? Although the people 
were willing Christians, the text, while 
factual, simply did not hold their in- 
terest. The author had a good idea but 
he did not develop it. Repetition up to 
a point is a legitimate device for learn- 
ing truth. After that point it ceases to 
have value. 

By contrast, I have rarely seen a con- 
gregation thoughtlessly sing the follow- 
ing hymn which deals likewise with the 
same thought of following Christ: 


“Lead on, O King Eternal: 
We follow, not with fears; 

For gladness breaks like morning 
Where’er thy face appears; 

Thy cross is lifted o’er us: 

We journey in its light: 

The crown awaits the conquest: 
Lead on, O God of might.’’ 


This very popular and easily sung hymn 
will give to any attentive singer a 
thought-provoking conception of Chris- 
tian discipleship. 

Christian leaders have a responsibility 
to build up their followers into mature 
disciples of Christ who have a clear de- 
fensible reason for their faith. Well de- 
veloped texts of hymns are educational 
tools which should be used with discrimi- 
nation. 


NEXT: Other objections, 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus’ Thanksgiving and Ours 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 23, 1952 


Matthew 11. Printed Text 11 :2-6, 25-30 


1. John’s Question, 11:2-15 


John had been in prison now for more 
than a year in the fortress of Machae- 
rus, east of the Dead Sea. According to 
the Gospels it was because he had 
criticized Herod’s marriage to his 
brother’s wife. Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, says it was because Herod 
feared he might lead a political uprising. 
One acccunt supplements the other, and 
both doubtless are true. 


John’s disciples kept him informed of 
the activities of Jesus. Gradually a 
doubt arose in his mind, strengthening 
as the months passed. Earlier he had 
indentified Jesus (3:14) with the one who 
would baptize with the Holy Spirit and 
with fire. He expected him to be a 
Messiah of judgment. The career of 
Jesus thus far in no way suggested the 
fulfillment of these expectations. Not 
only had Jesus made no public claims to 
Messiahship, but he seemed, to John, 
to be acting in a way inconsistent with 
it. To settle his own mind, therefore, 
John sent. two of his disciples, who 
asked: “Are you he who is to come, or 
shall we look for another?” 


The time had not yet come for Jesus 
to declare himself, so, instead of answer- 
ing John directly, he put before him 
the facts on which he would have to 
base his judgment. He bade the dis- 
ciples report what they had seen of his 
activities. “It may be that some of the 
phenomena which men associated with 
the coming of the Messiah are lacking, 
but John should at least know that 
Jesus was possessed of abnormal powers, 
and that these powers were used wholly 
for the good of mankind’’ (Robinson). 
John was thereby invited to reconsider 
his views of the Messiah and of the 
Kingdom which he was to inaugurate. 
The power of the Coming One whom 
he had envisaged might be used to heal 
rather than to hurt, to build rather than 
to destroy. 


“And blessed is he who takes no of- 
fense at me,” Jesus added, gently 
warning the Baptist not to be alienated 
by the fact that he did not measure up 
to his expectations. The warning is not 
out of place in our own day. Men who 
reject Jesus’ claims, men who reject his 
teachings, even while they nominally 
accept him as Lord, forfeit the bless- 
ings which might otherwise come to 
them, and so pronounce their own judg- 
ment. 


After the disciples had departed Jesus 
paid his tribute to John in the presence 
of the multitude. He was not a politic 
man, swayed by every current of opin- 
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ion, not a courtier, seeking ease or pre- 
ferment, but a rugged, fearless, sturdy 
figure, with the independence of a 
prophet, one who was more than a 
prophet because, as Jesus implied, he 
was the forerunner of the Messiah. I tell 
you truly, Jesus continued, no one has 
arisen among the sons of women who 
is greater than John the Baptist, and 
yet the least in the Kingdom of God 
is greater than he. 

In others words, with all his work, 
John did not understand the true nature 
of the Kingdom of God, or the true 
mission of its inaugurator. As Butt- 
rick puts it: 


“John had a better eye for the flames 


‘ of judgment than for the quiet dawn of 


goodwill. To him God was judge rather 
than Father. So when Christ did not 
meet his expectations, John began to 
doubt. Therefore there was a deep sense 
in which the lowliest follower of Christ 
was greater in privilege and insight if 
not in character than John.” 


Verse 12 has been variously inter- 
preted. Some think it refers to the 
eagerness of men to enter the King- 
dom after John’s proclamation of its 
advent; others that it refers to the 
persecutions which the early Christians 
had to endure, or to the fact that every 
man who entered the Kingdom had to 
break his way in against tremendous 
odds. None of these explanations is 
satisfactory. As Robinson says: 


“The most. probable explanation 
seems to be that the words ‘suffer 
violence’ are a reference to the num- 
erous attempts made by revolutionary 
Jews to establish a national govern- 
ment by force. They believed that only 
so could the Kingdom of heaven come 
in the world, and they were convinced, 
in spite of repeated failure, that, if they 
did their part, God would interfere in 
miraculous ways. The verse then be- 
comes a condemnation of the false 
methods and mistaken ideals of the 
Kingdom, against which Jesus had to 
protest not only through his life, but 
even in his very death.” 


Was this the cause, one wonders, of 


the doubts assailing John, the cause of 
the obstacles that so many found in 
Jesus? Was it that they expected 
the Kingdom to be estahlished by 
violent rather than by spiritual means? 
And could this be our mistake today? 


li. The Thankfulness of Jesus, 11:16-30 


Jesus’ eulogy of John is followed by 
his rebuke of the populace. He says in 
effect: John was a prophet, but you 
were offended by his asceticism and re- 
fused to heed him; I come with a mes- 
sage from God and you find fault with 


me because of my humanity. The truth 
is you are indifferent to spiritual values. 
You are like children who will not play 
at wedding o1 funeral. You hide your 
indifference to the message by your 
criticism of the messengers. Is this still 
true? Does it explain in any part men’s 
criticism of the church. Incidentally let 
us note that what the contemporaries 
of Jesus considered to be a flaw—his 
love of humanity and his befriending of 
the outcast and hated—posterity has 
considered to be his crowning glory. 


There follows a group of stern say- 
ings against three cities which had re- 
mained indifferent to Jesus’ message in 
spite of their favored opportunity. As 
David Smith suggests, “Woe unto thee” 
signifies rather, “Alas for thee.” It is 
not an imprecation, but a commisera- 
tion, bewailing the opportunity which 
those cities had lost and the doom 
which had occurred. It suggests that 
men are condemned not only because 
of their opposition to the truth, but be- 
cause of their indifference to it; that 
rejection of the gospel insures the doom 
of cities and of nations. 

But though the populace as a whole 
was indifferent to Jesus’ message, 
though his most favored hearers re- 
mained unrepentant, there were many 
who responded, and Jesus was not dis- 
couragea “At that time Jesus declared, 
‘I thank thee, Fether, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hidden these 
things from the wise and understanding 
and revealed them to babes.’’’ He re- 
joices here that on the whole it is the 
“wise” (those who feel themselves to 
be intellectually superior) who have re- 
fused his message and the simple who 
have accepted it. In other words he is re- 
turning thanks that saving knowledge 
is not dependent on worldly wisdom. 
Had it been otherwise only a few could 
have understood and benefitted by his 
message But a revelation to “babes” 
is accessible to all; the wise may ap- 
prehend it if they will lay aside their 
pretensions and become as little chil- 
dren. Perhaps Jesus also saw that the 
gospel had no hope of enduring success 
unless it found a lodging place in the 
hearts of the common people. 


But though Jesus is grateful for the 
response of the plain and simple folk, 
he has a message for the wise as well: 
“All things have been delivered to me 
by my Father,” and no one, not even 
the wisest philosopher or scientist or 
statesman knows God’s nature and 
character except through Jesus, 


Ill. The Great Invitation 


After this tremendous claim, Jesus 
issued his Great Invitation to the men 
and women of his own generation and 
of every generation. It was addressed 
first to those who labor and secondly to 
those who are heavily laden. The first 
word is active, the second is passive. We 
must not limit Jesus’ words to any parti- 
cular type of toil or weariness. They 
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apply to those who labor with brain or 
brawn and are heavy laden in material 
things or spiritual things; to those who 
are physically or mentally tired, to 
those who are trying to find happiness 
and peace and rest; to those who are 
weighed down by their sins, or their 
doubts, or their sorrows, or by the loss 
of their loved ones. It is an appeal and 
an offer to laboring and burdened 
humanity; to all men who toil or have 
burdens to carry. To all such the in- 
vitation comes; to all such we are com- 
missioned to make the offer in the 
Master’s name, “Come to me, all who 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 

But note that the invitation is also 
twofold: first, ‘‘Come to me,’’ and sec- 
ond, ‘‘Take my yoke upon you and learn 
from me.” 

“Come to me,” refers to the initial 
act—the fact of faith, trust, acceptance 
of Jesus as Savior and Lord. But that 
is not enough. We must also take his 
yoke upon us. A yoke is not meant to be 
a burden, but is rather a means of bear- 
ing burdens, an instrument for drawing 
loads and doing work. The yoke is not 
put upor the oxen to fret and burden 
them, but rather to make it easier for 
them to do what they have to do. Doubt- 
less, in the carpenter shop in Nazareth, 
Jesus had often made yokes, and good 
ones, too, which were easy on the necks 
of the oxen and helped to make their bur- 
dens light. Now, Jesus may be believed 
to have used this as an illustration of 
his own way of taking life and the way 
he recommended to his would-be fol- 
lowers. As Henry Drummond has said: 


“Christ saw that men took life pain- 
fully. . . . How to carry this burden of 
life had been the whole world’s prob- 
lem. It is still the whole world’s prob- 
lem. And here is Jesus’ solution: ‘Carry 
it as I do. Take life as I take it. Look 


at it from my point of view. Interpret 
it from my principles.’ ”’ 
“Learn from me,” indicates, as the 


Greek preposition shows, that we are 
to learn not simvly from the words of 
Jesus, but from his whole life and con- 
duct among men. If we thus submit 
our wills to Jesus and learn of him. our 
load becomes light. We continue to toil 
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and to carry heavy loads, but they are 
no longer felt as unduly burdensome. 

The invitation is twofold, and the 
promise is also twofold: ‘‘Come to me 

. and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn from me... 
and you will find rest for your souls.” 
As Dr. Merrill points out in his sugges- 
tive book, The Way, Jesus tells us here of 
two ways of rest—a simpler way and 
a deeper way. The simpler way is to 
come to Jesus and he will give us rest; 
the deeper way is to learn from Jesus 
and then we shall find rest unto our 
souls. Says Dr. Merrill: 


“It is a wonderful privilege to have 
a friend who is able to say, Come to 
me at any time when you need advice 
and I will give you counsel,’” But how 
much more when he says, “Come and 
learn of me, and you shall get wisdom 
in your soul.’ It is a blessed offer when 
some richly gifted musician says, ‘Come 
in when you are tired and I will play 
for you.’ How much more if that gifted 
friend seys, ‘Learn of me and you can 
find the grace and solace of the art of 
music for yourself.’ ” 


Jesus will give us rest if we corre to 
him; but if we are willing to take his 
yoke and learn of him, we shall find the 
secret of abiding rest for ourselves. 

“Refreshment” is a better translation 
than rest. Moffatt translates: “Come 
to me, all ye laboring and burdened, 
and I will refresh you. Take my yoke 
upon you and-learn from me, and you 
will find your souls refreshed.” 

One of our modern psychologists, J. 
Arthur Hadfield, says: “Weakness re- 
sults from the wastage caused by rest- 
lessness of mind; power comes from a 
condition of mental quietude. The secret 
of energy is to learn to keep the mind 
at rest, even in the multitude of life’s 
activities.” 

Henry Drummond tells of two artists, 
each of whom painted a picture to 
illustrate his conception of rest. The 
first chose for his scene a still, sectuded 
lake behind far-off mountains. The 
second threw upon his canvas a thunder- 
ing waterfall, with a fragile birch tree 
bending over the foam; at the fork of 
the branch, almost wet with the cata- 
ract’s spray, a robin sat on its nest. The 
first artist pictured not rest, but 
stagnation; the second had the truer 
concepion. It is not cessation from life’s 
activities, not freedom from life’s bur- 
dens, ‘‘not idleness, not slackness of 
either hands or spirit, not exemption 
from toil or any honorable demand,” 
but rest, refreshment in the midst of 
life’s activities, and in spite of life’s 
burdens. 

For which then should we be most 
thankful—for freedom from pain, for 
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cessation of toil, or for strength to ac- 
complish our tasks and to bear our bur- 
dens and for rest and refreshment in the 
midst of our labors? 

Lesson commentary based on ‘International 
Sunday School Lessons: the International 
Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching,’’ copy- 
righted 1952 by the Division of Christian Edu- 


cation, National a, ee of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. 





MINISTERS’ SALARIES 

(Continued from page 7) 
four but Christ seemed to be able to 
meet rich and poor alike and as far as 
we know he had only one good one—or 
its equivalent. Another complained of 
the large number of expensive dinner 
parties required of him, thus cutting 
into his salary. At least he had the com- 
pensation of being well fed, which is 
more than most of the people in the 
world can say today. 

Much of the talk about living on a 
standard of which the church will be 
proud is really an expression of the 
pride of the minister. Churches do not 
“demand” nearly so much as we think 
they do, and if they do, it is much the 
fault of the ministers who have allowed 
them so to do. Perhaps the ministers 
in our church could meet more people 
for Christ if they lived on a slightly 
lower level and gave a little more 
evidence of sacrificial giving. 

In corresponding with one of the 
ministers of the Reformed Church in 
France, I found him astounded at my 
proposal of a $3,000 minimum for our 
church. The entire operating cost of 
Montpellier Seminary in France, with 
seven professors to pay, was $15,000! 


Ministers Must Lead 


A lower standard of living is not 
desirable simply in order to say that 
we live on one—if it is going to make 
us self-righteous. However, ministers 
must lead the way in sacrificial living, 
placing Godliness and character above 
comfort and ease. No matter how hard 
one may work, he is not justified in 
living in comparative luxury when his 
fellow-Christians are in real need. “If 
anyone has the world’s goods and sees 
his brother in need, yet closes his heart 
against him, how does God’s love abide 
in him?” This applies to ministers to 
make an account of his stewardship. 
He may receive an abundance but he 
has to keep only that which he needs. 

These suggestions will doubtless be 
received with much controversy. No 
system proposed and administered by 
human beings will ever be perfect. How- 
ever, I believe that such changes in 
our present system would be for the 
welfare of the ministers and the church 
as a whole. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE TENTMAKER. By Julius Berstl. 
Rinehart and Company, New York, 312 
pp-, $3.50. 





Julius Berstl here begins one of the 
most realistic and moving Christian wit- 
nesses of any modern artist. 

We say “begins’’ because this book, 
which covers the life of Paul through his 
experience on the Damascus road, is the 
first of two on the Apostle. 

This reviewer came to his task with 
something of a prejudice against many 
of the religious novels of recent years. 
But he was won over by a story teller of 
the first rank, whose honesty and ability 
in dealing with the timeless conflict be- 
tween the traditions of men and the ever- 
new and unlimited revelations of the liv- 
ing God often rise to thrilling heights. 

The characters are alive. Tarsus and 
Jerusalem become as real as Richmond 
and Montreat. And the religious prob- 
lems facing God’s people in_ these 
paralle] communities have much in com- 
mon! 

Here is a compelling picture of a man 
who, with all his faults and needs, could 
never fit the confession attributed by 
the author to Rabbi Gamalie] that ‘‘I was 
lukewarm when I should have burned.”’ 

But for al] his burning, here also is a 
man who heeded God’s plea to ‘‘Look 
within whether the light that is in thee 
be not darkness,’’ and one who could 
later write with faith tested as few have 
ever been that ‘‘I will show you a still 
more excellent way.”’ 

This book is highly recommended for 


all sorts and conditions of modern 
churchmen. 
WILLIAM R. SENGEL, 
Radford, Va. 


THE COUNSELOR IN COUNSEL- 
ING. By Seward Hiltner. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, Nashville... 188 pp., $2.50. 

The Counselor in Counseling is a work- 
shop for any who are called upon to 
assist fellow human beings in solving 
personal problems. To read this volume 
is to have the experience of being a se- 
eret observer in many and various kinds 
of counseling problems. The author is 
concerned with {fourteen principles to 
be »bserved by the counselor. Each 
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pastor would improve his skill by ac- 
quainting himself with these principles. 
In the discussion of each principle an 
actual interview between a pastor and 
parishioner is included, criticised and 
evaluated. 

Since most people have personal prob- 
lems, and since our problems follow 
patterns, the laymen who read _ this 
volume will doubtless be benefited in 
finding answers to their own or their 
neighbor’s needs. 

WM. H. KADEL 

Miami, Fla. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 





What Present-Day Theologians Are Think- 
ing. Daniel Day Williams... Harper & Bros., 
N. Y. $2.00. 

A Lamp Unto My Feet. Wallace Fridy. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville. $1.25. 

When God Moves In. Arnold H. Lowe. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $2.50. 

Verdict in Korea. Robert T. Oliver. Bald 
Eagle Press, State College, Pa. $4.00. 

Stewardship in the Bible. Orval D. Peter- 
son. Christian Board of Publication, St. 
Louis, Mo 


A Party fur Poodles. inez Hogan. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.50. 

The Christian Dilemma. W. H. van de 
Pol. Philosophical Library, N. Y. $4.75. 


Let’s Explore Worship. Compiled by Edna 


Eastwood Morehouse-Gorham Co., N. Y. 
$2.00. 
High Country. Alistair MacLean. Charies 


Scribner's Sons, N. Y. $2.50. 
The Snowden-Douglass Sunday School Les- 


sons, 1953. Ear! L. Douglass. Macmillan 
Co., N. ¥. $2.95. 

Opening the New Testament. Floyd V. 
Filson Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 
$2.50 





The Reereation 
Leader 


The why, what, and how of a 
church or community program of 
leisure-time activities 


HARBIN 
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Here are sound 
een principles and 
mls orkable methods 

= for everyone—ex- 
perienced or inex- 
perienced — who 
plans or directs leisure-time activities for 
children, young people, or adults. 

Maintaining that recreation leaders 
are made—not “born”—Mr. Harbin 
shows 

e@ how to discover and develop recre- 

ation leaders in the church and 
community 

@ how to base a recreation program 

on a wholesome philosophy of life 

@ how to evaluate correctly the role 

of recreation in character training 

Specific, detailed, practical, The Rec- 
reation Leader is an essential for every- 
one who wants to know the “what to do 
and how to do it” of a beneficial leisure- 
time activities program. 


$1.50 at your bookstore 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 








Ancient Christian Writers. St. Augustine, 
franslated by Thomas C. Lawler. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. $3 25 
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inspirational music for all within 
hearing—setting a mood in 
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For a moderate price, 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Robert B. McNeill, Jacksonville, Ala., 
has accepted a call to the First church, 
Columbus, Ga., as of November 23. 

R. J. McMullen, retired, now living in 
Chapel Hill, N. C., is to serve the Chapel] 
Hill church during the year’s leave of 
absence of the pastor, Charles M. Jones. 

Richmond McKinney from Dallas, 
Texas, to 407 Ennis, Ennis, Texas. 

Wm. C. McCalmont from Roseville, 
Calif., to 918 Jefferson St., Red Bluff, 
Calif. 

Donald P. Evans from Lyons, Kan., to 
418 Elmwood, Topeka, Kan. 

John Ver Straate from Cedar Grove, 
Wis., to 1526 Sadlon Ave., Clearwater, 
Fla. 

Robert D. Earnest from Maplewood, 
La., to 1821 Tulip St., Baton Rouge, La. 

Hubert J. Kaylor from Richmond, Va., 
to 2402 Princess Place Drive, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

Kirk Nesbit 
Matthews, N. C. 

W. George Pagan from Monticello, 
Ark., to 1401 13th St., Arkadelphia, Ark. 

L. V. McPherson from Higginsville, 
Mo., to Taylorsville, N. C. 

Leland H. Koewing from Crystal City, 
Mo., to associate pastor First (USA) 
church, Tulsa, Okla., 709 S. Boston St. 

Robert S. Miles, Elkton, Va., has be- 
gun work as pastor of the Munson Hill 
church 6605 Glenmore Drive, Falls 
Church, Va. 

James Boyce from Alfonso, Mexico, 
to Ometepec, Guerrero, Mexica. 

R. F. Cleveland from Mboi, Lulua- 
bourg, to APCM, Lubondai, Tshimbulu, 
Congo Belge, Africa. 

J. L. Coppock, formerly of Columbus, 
Ga., is now assistant pastor of the First 
church, 








from Jackson, Ga. to 


Roanoke, Va. 

J. E. Pringle, formerly of Newburg, 
N. Y., is the new pastor of the Melrose 
church, Roanoke, Va. 

Jack T. Goodykoontz, now of Little 
Rock, Ark., is at 1863 Chester St. 

Sheldon F. Koesy, recent graduate of 
Columbia Seminary, is now chaplain and 
professor of Bible at Presbyterian Junior 
College, Maxton, N. C. 


DEATHS 
Benjamin Andres, 74, died Oct. 
Decatur, Ga. Formerly in the 
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church, Mr. Andres served in Lawrence. 
ville, Ga., until his retirement in 1949. 
Since then he served tr: West Point, Ga., 
church as stated supply. 

Meade F. Degges, 26, Greenville, W. 
Va., died of poliomyelitis Oct. 13. Serv- 
ing his first pastorate only a little more 
than a year, he is survived by his wife 
(Elizabeth Dickson) and a 22-months-old 
son. His home was in Heath Springs, 
s. & 


{NJURED 

William H. Boyd, Lake City, S. C., was 
injured in an automobile accident Oct. 
22 while on his way to conduct a funeral 
service. A dislocated shoulder, fractured 
collarbone and head injuries confined 


him to a Columbia hospital for several 
days before he was able to be moved to 
his home. 

John A. Womeldorf, Princeton, W. Va., 
has been able to return to his home fol- 
lowing serious injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident en route to synod 
Sept. 22. After four weeks in the hos- 
pital, he is still confined to his room and 
_it will be some time before he is able to 
preach. 

Charles L. King, Houston, Texas, and 
Mrs. King were involved in an automo 
bile accident, suffering injuries, while 
returning frorm the RSV Bible celebra- 
tion in E] Paso, Texas, where Dr. King 
spoke Sept. 30. He was not able to re 
turn to his pulpit for several weeks. 
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Stillman College 
Needs 


$15,000 this school year for 105 
part-time scholarships. 
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these worthy youths get an education 
that is soundly Christian 
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